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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 532.) 
When I landed from Whitehaven at Dublin, 


I there received a letter from my brother, in- 
forming me that their next province meeting 
was to be at Limerick next First-day. Garret 
Hassen accompanying me, we left Dublin on 
Fourth-day morning and came that evening to 
Samuel Neale’s at Christian’s town, and were 
next day at the week-day meeting at Rathan- 
gan, and after meeting went to John Ridge- 
ways at Ballycarrol; next day we hb: 
Roscrea, and Limerick the day followi 
this province meeting I was prevailed 
stay and join in a visit to Frends’ families, to- 
wards which service Garret had before expres- 
sed some concern on his mind. We were ac- 
companied by Joshua Beale of Cork, John 
Philips, George Pease and William Richardson 
of Limerick. It proved a memorable season : 
The pure influence of truth having prevailed 
in the preceding province meeting, had so 
prepared Friends’ minds, that we found in 
general great “openness, and in some families 
scarce a tS eye. No hardness, that I remem- 
ber, appeared, except in one family: and the 
head ofthat family, being an eager pursuer of the 
world, in some time after failed considerably in 
a From thenee I came straight home to 

rk. 

On the whole of this long journey, and my 
third with a certificate, I have this observation | 
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to make. In my two first journeys’ being much 
among tender religious Friends, my labor was 
easy and edifying, and I often had great conso- 
lation, and divine satisfaction among them : but 
in this last, coming to many places that were 
poor and flat, as to the life of religion, and 
where other things more prevailed, I often had 
suffering seasons, and came off but poorly. 

In the next summer after my return, I re- 
moved from Cork (leaving my said brother, 
John Gough, there in my place) into Leinster 
province, and settled near Mountmelick. 

I have good reason to believe that I followed 

e right direction, and the gracious call of 
fivine goodness, in this removal, on divers ac- 

unts, as in the good hand of God, the author 
of all good, it proved a blessing both to my 
wife and myself. There lived hereaway at that 
time, valuable spiritually-minded Friends, 
through whose tender regard, counsel and help 
we gained fresh good, and to whom we felt 
great nearness of heart, and dear affection, in 
the pure love of the one eternal Spirit. 

ere I tried something of the linen business, 
but found myself so unfit for dealing with the 
common people, that I saw (notwithstanding 
the kind assistance of some friends,) I was not 
like to gain anything by following this busi- 
ness. And as | had little else at present for a 
livelihood, it sometimes spread a dejection over 
my mind. Such dispensations are humbling, 
deeply exercising our faith and patience, and 
ptoving, our foundation aad our confidence in 
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divine protection, and reliance on heavenly 
help. They are what we generally call trials; 
and so they are: but when we consider that the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and 
that the cattle of a thousand: hills are his; are 
not bis favors trials as well as his chastisements ? 
Afflueuce appears to me a trial as well as dis- 
couraging outward prospects; but a trial of a 
different nature, that is of our fidelity as stew- 
ards of the mercies of God, to whom we are 
all to be accountable for the discharge of the 
trust he has invested us with, that we consume 
them not upon our lusts, as if that was our 
own, which was given us to do good with, and 
be helpful to others who may stand in need; 
and as the sunshine of prosperity is apt to lift 
men up too high into a state of inconsiderate- 
ness and dissipation, I have thought it as a 
trial, whereby we are under greater danger and 
temptation : and have a greater cross to take 
up to be what we ought to be, than in hum- 
bler stations. It has not fallen to my lot to be 
much proved with trials of this kind, and I am 
led to believe that divine wisdom, who orders 
all things well, knew best what was best for 
me. For when prospects of things were pleas- 
ing I was too prone to be too much elevated, 
and therefore needed to be brought and kept 
low: but, inthe midst oft my discouragement, 
a door of hope opened to me, from the internal 
evidence and persuasion of my being in my 
right place, and of faith that all things would 
work together for good, if we were preserved 
through all to love and fear the Lord, and so I 
humbly trust it proved. For my wife under 
the like discouragement being brought low in 
her mind, it proved in the hand of God a good 
step to her to the more certain enjoyment of 
his blessed presence, and the comforts of his 
good spirit: She meeting with the like pre- 
cious visitation here, as I had done before in 
Bristol, which made us partakers together, of 
the sweet sense of the gracious regard of him 
that is above all, and closely linked us together 
in true unity, and deep thankfulness, which 
often raised in us (to our unspeakable joy) the 
cheering hope of a dwelling-place, with the 
sanctified of the Lord in the regions of bliss. 
May I never forget such seasons of unmerited 
mercy and goodness ! 

In the spring of the next year, my mind was 
again drawn to visit some parts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. John Pim of Lackah and 
his wife offered me their eldest son Moses for 
a companion, which I accepted. We met at 
his brother-in-law Samuel Nesle’s at Christian’s 
town. Thence we went next day some miles 


out to see our dearfriend, Mary Peisly, being at 


that time in affliction. 

She had been a gay young woman, but in the 
youthful years of her gaiety, she was favored 
with a powerful and prevailing visitation of di- 






ivine love, and, giving up faithfully to the 


heavenly vision, she became a vessel of honor 
in the master’s house, receiving a gift in the 
ministry, and being reverently, watchfully and 
lively exercised therein to the edification of 
Friends where her lot was cast. She was in- 
deed an useful member and ashining ornament 
to the church. 

Iam ready to conclude, that none in our 
day, from the time of this the effectual visita. 
tion of Christ to her soul, adhered with more 
steadiness to his guidance, through a variety of 
probations. She was most part of her timea 
member of the same Monthly Meeting with 
myself. Often were we together in public 
meetings; often on family visits. 

She visited Friends in England, Ireland and 
North America pretty generally; and soon 
after her return from her last journey, mar- 
ried our friend, Samuel Neale, and in a few 
days after departed this life. I attended “both 
at her marriage and her funeral, and am satis- 
fied that she is gone to enjoy forever the re- 
ward of a well-spent life, very much devoted to 
the service of God, and the promotiow of truth 
upon earth. 

After this visit of friendship, we got to 
Dublin on Seventh-day evening, and there on 
inquiry I was informed at several places, that 
the whole fleet of Whitehaven ships had gone 
off that day ; but in my return from the quay 
(accompanied by my kind landlord, Thomas 
Strangman) met a man, who told us there was 
one prevented from getting off. So I stayed 
the two meetings in Dublin the next day, 
and had a satisfactory time with my dear 
friends there. After dinner on Second-day we 
embarked, and on Third-day about noon landed 
at Whitehaven. That afternoon I went to Joho 
Harris’s, and next morning set off with him 
and his wife, a valuable minister, to the Quar- 
ting at Carlisle. 
ing appeared to me pleasingly re- 
able at that time. By reason of wet 
weather, people there were backward at their 
country work, and then very busy, yet sever 
of the men, put forward their wives to go to the 
Quarterly Meeting, as they intended themselves 
to the Northern Yearly Meeting to be at Kev- 
dal about two wecks from that time. We 
were that day pretty many in company, but 
more women than men, though both the roads 
and the weather were but indifferent. Hence 
I concluded that no other motive, but that of. 
religious desire drew them from home. It af- 
fected my mind, and made me hope for a good 
meeting. The widow of our worthy friend 
Robert Atkinson, then about eighty years of 
age, with two other elderly women walked on 
foot eight miles to it. 

On Fifth-day the Quarterly Meeting began, 
and on Sixth-day ended, esd was a large and 
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ood meeting. On Seventh-day I reached 
Kendal, and visited meetings thereaway till the 
Yearly Meeting; and after it spent a few days 
thereabout, took leave of my poor mother, and 
never saw either the place of my nativity or 
her any moré, She lived only about three 
years after this, and was favored in her latter 
days with peace and quiet; which was merci- 
fully continued to her last end. 

This journey began well, like all my others ; 
but, alas! it did not socontinue and end, for 
want of my steadily adhering to the all-wise 
Guide in my whole conduct. Yet I received 
instruction from it, and learned to exercise 
more care in some things, wherein I saw I had 
missed my way. : 

Tembarked at Whitehaven for Dublip ; but we 
were driven to the north, and putinto Carlingford 
about fifty miles from Dublin. The passengers 
were three men and three women, ‘and this 
being a poor place, we could only get two mean, 
wretched horses, on which we helped the wo- 
men by turns to Dundalk, about eight or ten 
miles. From Dundalk we hired three horses, 
which carried double well to Drogheda where 
we lodged. Here were no horses to be met 
with. So meeting with a return chaise I agreed 
for the three women to go in it, and myself 
setting forward on foot in company with one of 
the passengers, I arrived in Dublin in good 
time, and was at the Half-year’s Meeting there, 
which was a satisfactory season. 

Still seeing little or no prospect of getting 
anything by the linen-business, one morning 
Thomas Boake, schoolmaster of Mountmelick, 
came to acquaint me, that the doctor had told 
him he must quit the school or lose his life 
(being then in a bad state of health,) and to 
advise with me and others thereupon. He 
soon quitted it, and I succeeded him, in a 
school poor indeed, as I found it, at my first en- 
tering upon it; for except a few Friends whose 
children I had, who duly paid me, most of the 
rest put me off with promises, few of which 
were ever perfurmed ; so that a dull prospect 
still threatened, and looking back in my mind 
to both Bristol and Cork, I thought it a strange 
condition to which I was now reduced: yet 
hope in the Lord sometime supported and 
cheered my mind; and it was not long till things 
began to weara better face; for first some 
Friends of Dublin, and afterwards others from 
other parts, sent their sons to board with us, till 
we had above twenty boys boarding in our 
house, for whom we were well and duly paid. 

About ten years after our marriage, my wife 
was delivered of a son, whom we named John, 
and in a few days after, she departed this life. 
For about two years before her decease she had 
been engaged a little in the work of the min- 
istry ; but her principal service was in Friends’ 
families and in the women’s meetings (in which 
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her service was much missed, when she was 
removed.) She died in a sweet frame of mind, 
and in near unity with good friends. 

My brother had married at Youghal, a rela- 
tion of my wife’s, upon whose death, he and 
his wife came into my house at my desire ; and 
in the winter following I visited Ulster province 
pretty fully and thoroughly, being at sundry 
meetings twice over; in this journey I was 
favored with the gompany of old Robert Rich- 
ardson many miles, and to many meetings, in 
severe weather, and he about eighty-four years 
of age. 

I had a particular concern to have a meeting 
in the town of Belfast: I consulted Robert 


upon it; but he did not encourage it, not one 


of our profession living in that town. He said 
he had been at sundry meetings there, but few 
of them proved to satisfaction. So I left the 
matter for some days; but the concern followed 
me still. And it opened in my mind, that if I 
would have the bread of life to my soul, I 
must go to the place appointed for me toreceive 
it, viz.: to Belfast. 

I thereupon consulted sundry other Friends, 
all of whom approved of it. Upon application 
the town hall was obtained for it, and fitted up 
with seats of deal-boards. Sundry Friends at- 


tended from the meetings of Ballinderry, Lis- 
burn, Hillsborough, and Newtown, particularly 
from Lisburn several Friends accompanied me, 


and old Robert could not be easy without com- 
ing along in the rear of the company; he sat 
next to me on the justices’ bench. 

The magistrates were so favorable, as to order 
the constables to stand at the door to keep out 
the rabble. The inhabitants of the town of 
upper rank, with their wives and children, 
came to it in a decent, solid manner. 

I had had a great weight and fear on my 
mind respecting the undertaking ; but, proceed- 
ing on the foundation hinted above; a steady 
hope and reverent dependence on the Almight 
stayed my mind, and [ thought my friends felt 
for me, and felt unity of heart with me. The 
meeting was eminently favored with the clear 
light of the gospel, and the sweet sense and 
enjoyment of divine life and goodness. After 
the meeting, Robert, in a tender, thankful frame 
of mind, expressed his satisfaction, as did di- 
vers other Friends. It proved a good day, hon- 
orable to the cause of truth, and affording solid 
joy to us, who attended that meeting, which had 
been crowned with the divine presence. 

After this I had meetings of the like kind at 
Dungannon, Moira, and Legicurry or Rich-hill, 
all of them open, and comfortable. And, in- 
deed, in this visit to Ulster province, I was fa- 
vored often with the supporting evidence of my 
being under right direction. It had been on 
my mind for some years before, and I thought 
I had waited till the right time. 
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I was accompanied in this journey many 
miles and to many meetings by my esteemed 
friend Thomas Greer, whose company was truly 
acceptable ; also by my dear friend Susanna 
Hatton to such meetings as she could get out 
conveniently to attend. 

Some time after, I also visited Munster pro- 
vince, accompanied by my friend John Pim, of 
Lackah. 

About this time the Methodists had got some 
footing in sundry parts of Ireland, and in 
Mountmelick in particular: John Curtis, a 
Friend of Bristol, who had been one of them 
about a year, having been afterwards convinced 
of our principles, and received a gift of the 
ministry, came over upon a religious visit to 
Friends in Ireland, amongst whom his service 
was very acceptable. 

I was with him ata large meeting in the 
court house in Athy, another in the assembly 
room at Athlone, and at several others which 
were very large. He appeared in inwardness 
of mind to attend upon his gift, and follow its 
leading; and concluded his service in Ireland 
with an epistle to Friends whom he had visited, 
which the national meeting ordered to be 
printed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ROCK SMITTEN IN HOREB. 


“ Beirut, Syria, May 23, 1863.—Having re- 
cently returned from a visit to Mount Sinai, I 
thought you would be interested in the discov- 
ery of a spring of water under the east side of 
Mount Horeb, which I cannot learn has been 
noticed by any traveller who has written on Si- 
nai, but which is so striking, that had it been 
seen, it would certainly have been mentioned. 
In coming towards Mount Horeb we took the 
road followed by Dr. Robinson, by Wady er-Ra- 
hah. On page 89 of the first volume of his 
Researches, he says: ‘ On the left of Horeb, a 
deep and narrow valley runs up south east, 
between lofty walls of rock, as if in con- 
tinuation of the southeast corner of the plain. 
In this valley, at the distance of nearly a mile 
from the plain, stands the convent.’ ” 

On the east side of this valley, and at its en- 
trance, is a small hill separated from the moun- 
tain by a road about one hundred feet across, 
which travellers follow in going to the convent 
from Wady es-Sheikh, while those who go to 
the convent by Wady er-Rahah pass on the 
west side of the hill. On the south-side of 
this hill, is the camping-ground, and in getting 
to it we made a short circuit of five minutes’ 
tide to avoid a precipitous bank. On arriving 
at our camping-ground we requested our 
came oers, before dispersing to their homes, to 
fill ‘our barrels with water. They said they 
would take two of them to a spring where there 
was a reservoir, into which they would place 


them. They pointed out to us the direction on 
the“west side of the valley, under Horeb, and 
we perceived a few trees at that place. 

owards evening I told my party that I 
would go and see whether they had filled and 
sunk the barrels in the pool. The direction of 
the spring was straight across the valley from 
the camping-ground. After leaving the tents, 
in about two minutes I ascended the ground 
where we made the circuit, then passed down 
a slight declivity, after which the ground grad- 
ually rose until I reached the spring, in about 
ten minutes, by a rugged path over large boul- 
ders of Sinaite granite. 

Here I was surprised to find a fine spring of 
pure water issuing from a rent in the rock. 
The rent was in an oblique direction, the high- 
est part of it on the left, and sloping down 
towards the right. The lowest part of the fis- 
sure was, as high as a man’s head from the 
ground. The surrounding rock is the solid 
red granite of Sinai, smooth on the face, and 
unbroken by fissure or seam. The fissure is 
about six feet long, four inches deep at the 
bottom, and twelve at the top, and runs down 
into the rock parallel with the perpendicular 
side of the mountain. The water seems to is- 
sue about two feet above the bottom of the rent, 
flowing over the lowest part of it in a stream 
about the thickness of a man’s finger. The 
reservoir is about twelve feet long by five in 
in width, and four feet deep, and was nearly 
full when I reached the place. When full, 


the water is let off, to irrigate some twenty or 


more fruit trees. 

AsI was the first (so far as I am aware) to 
observe this singular “rent” in the “ Rock of 
Horeb,” and am unable to find any allusion to 
it in the books of Burckhardt, Robinson, Stanley 
or other travelers, I have thought it my duty to 
inform the public of the fact, in order that 
travellers may not fail to see it. Could we sup- 

that Moses had a rod about six feet long, 
and that raising the lower end of it as high as 
his head, struck it obliquely against the granite 
cliff, and that a wedge-shaped cavity was thus 
miraculously formed, this rent would meet the 
conditions exactly. 

I would simply state that I made the above 
discovery on the 26th of February.— Hunter. 


THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZONS. 
(Continued from p. 540.) 

Mr. Bates stayed some time, at an after pe- 
riod, at Cameto, the chief produce of which 
are cacao, india rubber and Brazil nuts, and 
the population about five thousand. The in- 
habitants are almost wholly of a hybrid na- 
ture. The Portuguese settlers were nearly all 


males, the Indian women were good-looking, ° 


and made excellent wives; so the natural re- 
sult has been, in the course of two centuries, 8 
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complete blending of the two races. The 
lower classes are as indolent and sensual as in 
other parts of the province, a moral condition 
not to be wondered at in a country where per. 
petual summer reigns, and where the necessa- 
ries of life are so easily obtained. But they 
are light-hearted, quick-witted, communicative 
and hospitable. The forest here is traversed 
by several broad roads, which pass generall 
under shade, and part of the way renee | 
groves of coffee and orange trees, fragrant 
plantations of cacao, and tracts of second- 
growth woods. The houses along these beau- 
tiful roads belong chiefly to Mameluco, mulatto 
and Indian families, each of which has its own 
plantation. Besides the main roads, there are 
endless by-paths which thread the forest, and 
communicate with isolated houses.” Along 
these the traveller may wander day after day 
without leaving the shade, and everywhere 
meet with cheerful, simple, and hospitable 
people. 

Mr. Bates had an opportunity here of veri- 
fying a fact in natural history which has been 
doubted. He detected a large hairy-spider in 
the act of disposing of two small birds— 
finches—which he had caught in his dense 
white web. The hairs with which these bird- 
killing spiders are clothed come off when 
touched, and cause a peculiar, and our author 
says from sad experience, an almost maddening 
irritation. One day he saw some children with 


one of these monster spiders secured by a cord 
round its waist, by which they were leading it 


about the house as they would a dog! There 
were only two monkeys near Cameta; the 
Pitheca satanus, a large species, clothed with 
long brownish black hair, and the tiny white 
and rare Midas argentatus, which, running 
along a branch, looked like white kittens. 
There were plenty of humming birds; and 
Mr. Bates says there was no need of poets to 
invent elyes and gnomes whilst Nature fur- 
nishes us with such marvellous little sprites 
ready to hand. 

_ Among other excursions made in the prov- 
ince of Para, was one to Caripi, a Scotch gen- 
tleman’s establishment, in a region once the 
centre of flourishing estates, but which have 
now relapsed into forest in consequence of the 
scarcity of labor and diminished enterprise. 
Mr. Bates was much troubled here with blood- 
sucking bats, which got into his hammock 
and bit him on his lip. A feline animal, 
Sassu-arana, or false deer, was also met with at 
this spot. The great ant-eater was likewise 
not uncommon. It was killed for the sake of 
its flesh, which is something like goose in flavor; 
sometimes, however, it would in its turn nearly 
kill the dogs that hunted it. It seems a pity 
to destroy this useful animal, where the ants 


are the pests of the country. There are at! 
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least four species, two of which are very small, 
and esgentially arboreal. The great banded 
and maned ant eater is the only ground species, 
just as the megatherium was the only ground 
species of the allied group of sloths, which are 
still more exclusively South American forms 
than ant-eaters. Humming:birds abounded in 
the orahge-groves, and Mr. Bates several times 
shot by mistake a hawk-moth instead of a bird. 
It was only after many days’ experience, he 
says, that he learned to distinguish one from 
the other when on the wing. This resem- 
blance, which is the subject of a curious illus- 
tration in Mr. Bates’s work, has attracted the 
notice of the natives, a!l of whom, even edu- 
cated whites, firmly believe that one is trans- 
mutable into the other. The resemblance is 
certainly remarkable; but there is nothing 
more of it. The analogy between the two 
creatures has been brought about, probably, by 
the similarity of their habits—both poising 
themselves before a flower whilst probing -it 
with their proboscis. Mr. Gould relates that 
he once had a stormy altercation with an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who affirmed that humming- 
birds were found in England, for he had seen 
one flying in Devonshire ; meaning thereby the 
humming-bird hawk-moth, of which we have 
one well-known indigenous species. 

Snakes abounded in this region; many of 
the species were arboreal, and sometimes looked 
like the flexuous stem of a creeping plant en- 
dowed with life, and threading its way amongst 
the leaves and branches—animated lianas. It 
was rather alarming, in entomologizing about 
the trunks of trees, to suddenly encounter, on 
turning round, a pair of glittering eyes and a 
forked tongue within a few inches of one’s 
head. Water-snakes will also sometimes take 
the bait intended for a fish, and the Amazon- 
ian angler oftea brings an unwelcome visitor 
to the surface. The extraction of the hook, 
which is generally swallowed, as with an eel, is 
an operation that is, we suppose, left to some 
bystander. 

A curious question in connection with the 
acclimatization and domestication of animals— 
a subject which occupies the attention of Eu- 
rope, as well as of Australia and other coun- 
tries, in the present day—presented itself at 
Murucupi, a creek where Indians and half-- 
breeds had lived for many generations in per- 
fect seclusion from the rest of the world, the 
place being little known or frequented. The 
spot is described, as far as scenery is concerned, 
as exquisitely beautiful. Then, again, the in- 
habitants had groves of bananas, mangoes, cot- 
ton, palm-trees, pawpaws, coffee and sugar. 
They had also plots of Mandisca and Indian 
corn. But animal food is as much a-necessary 
of life in this exhausting climate as it is in 
Europe. Now these people have no idea of 
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securing a constant supply of meat, by keeping 
cattle, sheep or hogs, nor is there any lack of 
tamable animals fit for human food in the Ama- 
zonian forests. There are the tapir, the paca, 
the cutia, and the curassow turkeys; but the 
management of domestic animals is unsuited to 
their tastes, and such, says Mr. Bates, is the 
inflexibility of organization in the red man, 
and by inheritance from Indians also in half- 
breeds, that the habit seems impossible to be 
acquired by them, although they show great 
aptitude in other respects for civilized life. 
Thus they continue to be fishers and hunters, 
despite the fatigue and uncertainty of the pro- 
cess; and this inveterate instinct is far more 
opposed to their progress in civilization than 
the more imaginary one of their competition 
with an excessive vegetation. 

On the first night of the rainy season there 
was atremendous uproar—tree-frogs, crickets, 
goat-suckers, and owls, all joining to perform a 
deafening concert. The croaking and hooting 
of frogs was so loud that they could not hear 
one another’s voice within doors. Ants and 
termites came forth in the winged state next 
day. Mr. Bates retreated to Para under these 
adverse circumstances, and began to prepare 
for an expedition up the Amazons. At this 


epoch (1849) steamers had not been intro- 
duced, and nearly all communication with the 
interior was by means of sailing vessels, and 
the voyage, made in this way, was tedious in 


the extreme. When the regular east wind 
blew—the “vento gere,” or trade wind of the 
Amazons—sailing-vessels could get along very 
well; but when this failed, they were obliged 
to remain, sometimes many days together, an- 
chored near the shore, or progress laboriously 
by means of the “espia.”’ This, where the 
density of vegetation put tracking out of the 
question, was accomplished by sending forward 
a cable by a montaria, which was secured to a 
tree or bough, and the vessel hauled up, and so 
on, repeating the process. Anything more 
tedious it is difficult to imagine. Mr. Bates 
obtained a passage in a schooner belonging to a 
young Mestizo, named Joao da Cunha Correia, 
who was ascending the river on a trading ex- 
pedition. The channel by which the passage 
had to be effected from the Para to the Ama- 
zons was not more than eighty to one hundred 
yards in width, and was hemmed in by two 
walls of forest, which rose perpendicularly 
from the water to a height of seventy or eighty 
feet. The water was of great and uniform 
depth, even close to the banks. They seemed, 
indeed, to be in a deep gorge, and the strange 
impression produced was augmented by the 
dull echoes produced by the voices of the In- 
dian crew and the splash of their paddles. 
This channel was thirty-five miles long, and it 
took three days anda half in effecting the 
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passage. The extremity of the channel is 
said to be haunted by a Paje, or Indian wizard, 
whom it is necessary to propitiate by depositing 
some article on the spot, if the voyager wishes 
to secure a safe return from the “sertio,” as 
the interior of the country is called. Here the 
trees were all hung with rags, shirts, straw 
hats, bunches of fruit, and so forth. The men 
caught plenty of fish in these channels, the 
prevailing kind being a species of Loricaria, 
wholly encased in bony armor. A small alli- 
gator, not more than two feet in length, is also 
found in the shallow creeks. 


The channel, on entering the Amazons 
Proper, formed a splendid reach, sweeping 
from southwest to northeast, with a horizon of 
water and sky both up stream and down. The 
majestic river did not, however, present the © 
lakelike aspect which the waters of the Para 
and Tocantins affect, but had all the swing, so 
to speak, of a vast flowing stream. There was 
a spanking breeze, and the vessel bounded 
gaily over the waters. The same evening, 
however, a furious squall burst forth, tearing 
the waters into foam, and producing a fright- 
ful uproar in the neighboring forests. In half 
an hour all was again calm, and the full moon 
appeared sailing in a cloudless sky. 


The Amazons is, at the junction of the 
Xingu, one of its great tributaries, ten miles 
broad, and, with the exception of a trifling 
detention of two days in the sickening heat, 
becalmed, the weather was delightful, the air 
transparently clear, and the breeze covl and in- 
vigorating. At daylight on the 6th, a chain 
of blue hills, the Serra de Almeyrim, appeared 
in the distance on the north bank of the river. 
The sight was most exhilarating, after so long 
a sojourn in a flat country. The coast through- 
out is described, however, as having a most 
desolate aspect; the forest is not so varied as 
on the higher land, and the water frontage, 
which is destitute of the green mantle of 
climbing plants that form so rich a decoration 
in other parts, is encumbered at every step with 
piles of fallen trees, peopled by white egrets, 
ghostly storks and solitary herons. The Al- 
meyrim range is only the first of -a long series 
of hilly ranges, each having their separate 
names, and, for the most part, with steep 
rugged sides, destitute of trees, and clothed 
with short herbage, but here and there expos- 
ing bare white patches. One of these ranges, 
called the Paranaquara, is remarkable for its 
flat tops. The valley, or river plain, is con- 
tracted to its narrowest breadth in this hilly 
region, being only from four to five miles 
broad. In no other part of the river do the 
highlands on each side approach so closely. 
Beyond, they gradually recede, and the width 
of the river valley consequently increases, until 
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jn the central parts of the Upper Amazons it soul, spurning vulgar considerations of interest, 
is no less than five hundred and forty miles. | is ready to do and to dare all for conscience’ 

Santarem, a beautifully situated town, which | sake; when, insensible alike to all this world 
Mr. Bates made his headquarters for no less|can give or take away, it loosens itself from 
than three years, lies at the mouth of the Ta-|the gross ties which bind it to earth, and, how- 
bajos, and, although four hundred miles from|ever humble its powers in every other point of 
the sea, is accessible to vessels of heavy ton-| view, attains a grandeur and elevation, which 
nage coming straight from the Atlantic. There | genius alone, however gifted, can never reach. 
is plenty of land here, and the Tabajos opens| But it is when associated with exalted genius, 
a direct way into the heart of the mining prov-|and under the action of the potent principles 
inces of interior Brazil. But where is the| above mentioned that this moral energy con- 
population to come from, inquires Mr. Bates,|veys an image of power which approaches 
to develop the resources of this fine country ? | nearer than anything else on earth to that of a 
At present, the district, within a radius of| divine intelligence. It is, indeed, such agents 
twenty-five miles, contains barely six thousand | that Providence selects for the accomplishment 
five hundred inhabitants; behind the town the|of those great revolutions by which the world 
country is uninhabited, and jaguars roam|is shaken to its foundations, new and more 
nightly close up to the ends of the suburban | beautiful systems erected, and the human mind 
streets. This while other countries are groan-| carried forward at a single stride in the career 
ing under the necessity of contributing to the| of improvement, farther than it had advanced 
support of an excessive population. The ten-|for centuries. It must, indeed, be confessed 
dency of mankind is to culminate, instead of| that this powerful agency is sometimes for evil, 
wisely distributing itself amidst virgin lands,| as well as for good. The direction of the im- 
forests and waters. The progress in such re-| pulse, differing in the same individual under 
gions is, hence, of an almost geological slow-| different circumstahces, can alone determine 
ness. whether he shall be the scourge or the bene- 


(To be continued ) factor of his species.— Prescott. 


——_-~or-_____ 


MORAL ENERGY. 


Moral energy, or constancy of purpose, seems 
to be less properly an independent power of 
the mind than a mode of action, by which its 


, Extracts from Descriptive Letters of 
H. W. BreEcuer. 


No description can well exaggerate the ex- 


various powers operate with effect. But, how- 


] traordinary scenes of Lucerne Lake. The only 
ever this may be, it enters more largely, per- 


fault is that one is not large enough to take in 
haps, than mere talent, as commonly under-| all the enjoyment that it gives. I am overfull, 
stood, into the formation of what is called char-| and fall off from new views and ever changing 
acter, and is often confounded by the vulgar| beauty. As muchas by anything else I am sur- 
with talent of the highest order. In the ordi-| prised at the places deemed habitable and ac- 
nary concerns of life, indeed, it is more ser-| tually inhdbited. On the sides of mountains, 
viceable than brilliant parts; while, in the|on the edges of precipices, upon steeps which 
more important, these latter are of little weight| the children of the plains would hesitate to 
without it, evaporating only in brief and barren | climb as a feat of daring, are seen not single 
flashes, which may dazzle the eye by their} cottages alone, but groups of them, and large 
splendor, but pass away and are forgotten. neighborhoods. Indeed, half the people of 

The importance of moral energy is felt not | Switzerland seem to love to live on shelves, and 
only where it would be expected, in the con-|I suppose they can crawl along perpendicular 
cerns of active life, but in those more exclusively | places by some such provision as flies have ; 
of an intellectual character, in deliberative | otherwise it is difficult to see how they ascend 
assemblies, for example, where talent, as usually} and descend. And how children are ever 
understood, might be supposed to assert an ab-| brought up, I can’t imagine. I should expect 
solute supremacy, but where it is invariably | four out of five, the moment they stepped out 
made to bend to the controlling influence of of the door, to fall down in some lake or gorge. 
this principle. No man destitute of it can be| Yet, the population continues to increase and 
the leader of a party; while there are few] maintain its numbers. They are children of 
leaders, probably, who do not number in their|the air! They are forever surrounded by 
ranks minds from which they would be com-} mountains, than which nothing is more beauti- 
pelled to shrink in a contest for purely intel-| ful and nothing more sublime, except the clouds 
lectual pre-eminence. that solemnly sweep their tops, and hold mys- 

This energy of purpose presents itself in a| terious communion with them! 
yet more imposing form when stimulated by| * . ” is or é 
some intense passion, as ambition, or the nobler| I have been agreeably disappointed in the 
principle of patriotism or religion; when the|common people of Italy. Something is to be 


* * 
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subtracted from my favorable impressions on 
account of the contrast between them and that 
most wretched of all populations, the laboring 
classes of Southern Switzerland. I was sick at 
heart at the condition of this people. The wo- 
men are beasts of bnrden. The men are over- 
worked. The very children seem prematurely 
old. I saw women at work in the fields even 
in France ; but it was harvest work. In Swit- 
zerland I found them digging over dung-heaps, 
collecting manure in the woods, packing it in 
baskets on their back, to the fields. I saw 
girls of thirteen and fourteen at work with 
teams of bulls, which they were driving, and 
in one case I saw a woman working at a cart har- 
nessed with anox! Aged people had neither 
dignity norserenity. It affected my spirits. I 
dreaded to look upon a comely~young maiden, 
for I perceived the hideous change that was to 
come upon her—when she should hobble about, 
- a skinny and eyesore old hag, unfit to labor, 
but forced to it by the inexorable tyranny of 
poverty! When, then, I had crossed into Italy, 
I was as one in a new world. The common 
people seemed happy. They laughed and chat- 
ted ; they returned your greeting with good-na- 
tured kindness. If there is not a grand future 
for Northern Italy, it will be because educa- 
tion and liberty are withheld from them. But 
they are a noble stock. Their brains are large, 
and their heads well organized. They have 
grand bodies, strong and well developed. I 
have not in all my travels seen a common peo- 
ple of such promise as these Italian people. 
And I am informed that facts do not belie these 
favorable appearances. I am bound to say also, 
that I have been agreeably disappointed in the 
appearance of the monks and priests in Roman 
Catholic countries. As a general rule, they 
have appeared to be clear-faced, intelligent, and 
sincere men. Only once or twice did we meet 
the legendary type of monk—round, fat, and 
worldly. In Switzerland and in Northern Italy 
the general impression produced upon me by 
the priests has been highfy favorable to them. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1863. 


We have just received extracts from the 
Minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and though 
somewhat out of time they may still be of 
interest. 


Disp, At the residence of her son-in-law, Caleb 
Way, in Pike township, Clearfield county, Pa., on 


the 10th of 10th month, 1863, Hannan CiEaven, in the y 


78th year of her age, for many years a member and 
elder of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, At her residence, Harrisonville, Gloucester 
county, N. J., the 15th of 10th month, 1863, after 
several days of severe illness, from disease of the 
heart, Hannan E., wife of George Horner, and 
daughter of Samuel Lippincott, of Woodbury, in the 
3lst year of her age, a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 


—, At his residence, in Camden county, N. J., 
the 18th of 8th month, 1863, Barcuay Coupsr, a 
member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, in his 63d 


year. 
—— 


Marien, On the 22d ult., according to the order 
of the Society of Friends, Josepn Patmer, of Edge. 
wood, to Anna R. Paxson, of Attleborough, both of 
Bucks co., Penna. 

— oO 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee for Pro. 
moting substriptions to Friends’ Educational As- 
sociation will be held on Sixth-day morning, 13th 
inst., at 11 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting House. 

Jos. M. Truman, Olerk. 
488 


An Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Managers 
of Friends’ Educational Association will be held at 
Race Street Meeting House (Monthly Meeting room), 
Philadelphia, on Second-day, the 9th instant, at 7 
o'clock. Wititau Dorsey, Clerk. 


——__——_>- +0 


MODERATION. 


Finish, exactness, refinement, are commonly 
desired in the works of man, owing both to 
their difficulty of accomplishment, and conse- 
quent expression of care and power, and from 
their greater resemblance to the working of 
God, whose “ absolute exactness,” says Hook- 
er, “all things imitate, by tending to that 
which ismost exquisite in every particular.” 
This finish is not a part or constituent of beau- 
ty, but the full and ultimate rendering of it, 
so that it is an idea connected only with the 
works of men, for all the works of Deity are 
finished with the same, that is, infinite care and 
completiou ; and so what degrees of beauty ex- 
ist among them can in no way be dependent 
upon this source, inasmuch as there are between 
them no degree of care. 

But the least appearance of violence or ex- 
travagance, of the want of moderation and re- 
straint, is, 1 think, destructive of all beauty 
whatsoever in everything—color, form, motion, 
language, or thought—giving rise to that which 
in color we call glaring, in form inelegant, in 
motion ungraceful, in language coarse, in 
thought undisciplined, in all unchastened.— 
Ruskin. 


—_—__ —~+~se 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE “ PILGRIM’ 
PROGRESS.” 

It attained quick popularity. The first edi- 
tion was “‘ Printed for Nath. Ponder, at the 
Peacock in the Poultry, 1678,” and before the 
ear closed a second edition was called for. In 
the four following years it was reprinted six 
times. The eighth edition, which contains the 
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provements made by the author, was 


following Friends Who are in attendance with 
published in 1682, the ninth in 1684, and the | us- 


For Benjamin Hallowell, a minister from 






















bury Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, 


or Abigail Jackson, an elder from the same 
meeting. 


For Thos. Foulke, a Minister from New 
York Month] Meeting. 
onathan t Shaw, George Cope and Samuel 


most superb binding. It had numerous ad- 
mirers, too, in Holland, and among the Hugue- 
nots in France. Yet the favor and the enor- 
mous circulation of the « Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was limited to those who read for religious edi-| 
fication and made nO pretense to critical taste. 
When the Literar; spoke Of the book, it was| F 
usually with contempt. Swift observes, in hig 
“Letter to a Young Divine”. “T have been | 
entertained and more informed by a few. pages 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress than 5 a long dis- 
course upon the will and intellect, and sim le} d 
and complex ideas 3” but we apprehend the re- | ; 
mark was designed rather to depreciate meta. 
physics than to exalt Bunyan. Young, of the 
“Night Thoughts,” coupled Bunyan’s prose 
with D’Urfe’s doggerel, and in the “Spiritual b 
Quixotte ” the adventures of Christian are 
classed with those of Jack the Giant-killer and 
John Hickathrift. But the most curious evi- 
dence of the rank assigned to Bunyan in the 
eighteenth century appears in Cowper’s couplet, 
Written so late ag 1782: 


“T name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move @ sneer at thy deserved fame,” 


Tt was only with the Stowth of purer and 
more catholic Principles of criticism toward 
the close of the last century and the beginning 
of the Present, that the popular verdict was af. 
firmed, and the Pilgrim’s Progress registered 
‘mong the choicest of English classics, With 
almost every Christmas there now appears one 
or more editions of the Pilgrim, sumptuous in 
‘ypography, Paper, and binding, and illustrated 
Y favorite artists, Ancient editions are sought 


The following Friends, viz, ; Ezekiel Roberts, 
Nathae P. Grissell, Lot Gregg, J oseph Mead, 
Thomas RB. Hogue, Jacob Paxson, Samuel 9’ 
Tomlinson, Joseph Cope, Cyrus Hall, Wilmer 
Walton and William Nichols Were-appointed a 
committee to Prepare an essay of an epistle ‘to 
be sent to all the Yearly Meetings with which 
Wwe correspond, and produce it to a future sit- 
ting. 

David Battin, Henry Pickering, Abner 
Hogue and Amor Nichols are appointed to 
settle with the treasurer, and report to a future 
sitting what sum, if any, will be proper to be 
raised the ensuing year: also, propose the 
name of a Friend to serve this meeting ag 
treasurer, 

The representatives are directed to confer to- 
gether at the rise of this sitting, and propose to 


and one to assist him. 


Then adjourned to meet at 10 o’clock to. 
morrow morning. 


Third of the week, and 1st of Ninth month, 
near the time adjourned to, the meeting 
gathered. 

Nathan P. Grissell, on behalf of the repre- 
Sentatives, proposed Joseph §. Hartley for 
clerk, and Samuel 8S. Tomlinson to assist him ; 
who, being Separately considered, were united 
with, and accordingly appointed the ensuing 

ear. 

F The queries were all read, with the "answers 

from the several Quarterly Meetings, from 

which asummary was taken, as nearly represent. 
ing our condition : 

Summary of Annual Answers. 


Ist. Pike Run Meeting for Worship 9 


again for sale, it would fetch twice or thrice 
t sum.— Book of Days. 


ges 
Minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
ld at Salem, by adjournments, Jrom the 
31st of Eighth month, to the 3d Of the Ninth, 
tnclusive, 1863, 
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branch of West Land Monthly Meeting, laid 
down. 


2d. Schools are encouraged, but none under 
the care of Friends. 

3d. The queries appear to have been read 
and answered, except one instance of omission 
in one Monthly Meeting. 
_ The committee appointed last Yearly Meet- 
ing to visit Redstone Quarter, in respect to 
laying down that meeting, made tke following 
report, which was united with, and that meet- 
ing discontinued accordingly : 
To the next Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends to 

be held at Salem: 


We, the committee appointed last year to 
attend the laying down of Redstone Quarterly 
Meeting, report that eight of our number at- 
tended that meeting, on the third of Eleventh 
month, 1862, and were led to give Friends some 
advice and assistance in accomplishing the same 
at that time ; also, encouraging them to continue 
their Monthly Meeting, which is now attached 
to Salem Quarter. 


Signed on behalf of the committee, 3d of 
Eleventh month, 1862. 

JosEpH M#ap, 
ANN PACKER. 

It was proposed and united with, that the 
Meetings for Public Worship on First and 
Fourth days, (during the Yearly Meeting.) 
gather at 10 o'clock: and also united with, 
that the time of the first gathering of the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders be 
published, which is at 10 o’clock on Seventh- 
day preceding the Yearly Meeting, and that of 
the Meeting for Sufferings the same day at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


Then adjourned to 10 o'clock on Fifth-day 
morning next. 


Fifth of the week and 8d of the month, near the 
time adjourned to, the meeting gathered. 


The committee appointed at a former sitting 
to settle with the treasurer, made the following 
report, viz.: 

We, the committee appointed to settle with 
the treasurer of the Yearly Meeting, after ex- 
gmining his accounts and vouchers, find them 
correct—and that the sum of twenty dollars 
and thirty-five cents has been expended since 
last year. We also find the sum of fifty-nine 
dollars and nineteen cents remaining in his 
hands—the quotas from the Quarterly Meetings 
being all paid in. We think it unnecessary to 
raise any money the ensuing year. We also 
propose the name of Samuel S. Tomlinson as 
treasurer ; all of which we submit to the meet- 
ing. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, Ninth 
month Ist, 1863. 

Henry F. Pickerina, 
ABNER Hoave. 


















Which was approved, and Samuel S. Tom. 


linson appointed treasurer: but the subject of 
some repairs being necessary for the meeting 
house in Salem, being introduced, it was united 
with that the sum of fifty dollars be raised the 
coming year towards defraying the expense 
thereof. 


The subject was introduced of having a Meet. 


ing for Worship on First-day afternoon, at the 
time of holding our Yearly Meeting; which 
was referred to the next Yearly Meeting for 
further consideration. 


The Meeting for Sufferings introduced their 


minutes for the past year, which were read, and 
the action of that meeting approved: and to 
supply the place of Nathan Thomas, a member 
of that meeting who has removed without the 
limits, Newton Thomas was appointed. 


And this meeting uniting in confirming the 


judgment of the Quarterly and Monthly Meet. 
ings, the clerk is directed to furnish Stillwater 
Quarterly Meeting with a copy of this minute. 


The committee to prepare an essay of epistle 


produced one, which was read and united with, 
and the clerk is directed to sign it on behalf of 


the meeting, and the corresponding committee 
is instructed to send a copy thereof to each of 
the Yearly Meetings with which we corres 
pond. 

The committee appointed at a former sitting 
to prepare returning minutes for Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings, produced them, which 
were approved, and the clerk is directed to sign 
them on behalf of this meeting, and furnish 
each with a copy. — 

The following, as embracing a portion of the 
exercises of this meeting, was united with, to 
be published with the minutes : 

The consideration of the state of Society, as 
brought into view by the reading of the an- 
swers to the queries from the subordinate 
branches, elicited lively exercises on the im- 
portant subjects embraced therein, prominent 
among which, the reasonable duty of present 
ing our bodies a living sacrifice at our meetings 
for public social divine worship, was imprés 
sively and feelingly adverted to, and the neces 
sity of seeking after a qualification to hold 
them in the power of God, in order that we 
may have living meetings, evincing, not only 
by our countenances, but also by conduct and 
and conversation in our goings forth, that we 
have been with Jesus. Such a state of things, 
it is believed, would have a powerful effect im 
uniting and cementing us together, inducing & 
desire frequently to mingle in such commupies. 
Thus, by the drawing cords of His love, we 
would long for meeting-day to come, and the 
aged, middle-aged, as well as the beloved youth, 
would be seen assembling, of one accord and in 
one place, and our meetings for worship once 
wore assume their ancient beauty. 
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A lively exercise has been felt andexpressed{| We have to acknowledge the goodness of 
for the welfare of the young and rising genera-| our Heavenly Parent, who has again permitted 
tion, a number of whom have encouraged us| us to assemble together, and be made partakers 
by their presence and solid deportment. We} of that heavenly banquet which has been so 
fervently desire that they may be trained in| bountifully spread for our refreshment; and, 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, that | although many discouragements are our portion, 
by frequent retirement to wait upon the Father | and we feel ready to faint by the way—having 
of all our mercies, the reading of the scriptures | had line upon line, and precept upon precept, 


of truth and other good books, and the salutary | without much visible effect, we yet feel that we ~ 


restraints of parental care, they may be pre-|are not forsaken by the Most High God; and 
served from the snares of a world that lieth in| notwithstanding we had to experience great 
wickedness. The call appears to be loud for a| poverty in the early part of this meeting, and 
vealous watchfulness against the specious trans-| the language seemed applicable—“ The chil- 
formations of the enemy, during the present | dren are crying for bread, and none to give 
excited state of our beloved country. We are |them,’—we have witnessed something as the 
beset on every hand with the seductions of a| people did formerly, when beset on every hand, 
popular but false standard of moral training, | and were ready to faint for food, they were told 
which is at variance with the simplicity, and|on the morrow there should be plenty, and 
calculated to sap the vitality of the self-deny- | many doubted it as being impossible ; but they 
ing religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. saw it verified; the enemy had fled, ‘leaving 

Our long cherished testimony against slavery | stores of provisions: and we have known a 
still continues to be a subject of deep interest | partaking of living bread, and have drank of 
and solicitude to us, believing as we do that! the waters of life, the cloud has been removed 
this great wrong to man lies at the foundation | from the tabernacle, and we have journeyed 
of our national troubles. | forward, thus feeling it to be assuredly verified 

Our righteous testimony against war also|in our present experience—for have we not 
elicited much exercise, and powerful testimo- | been heard and relieved of the apparent apathy 
nies were borne, setting forth the grandeur and | that pervaded our midst? But poverty of 
beauty of the principles of peace, as exemplified | spirit is permitted, that we may feel the abun- 
in the life and teachings of the blessed Jesus ;| dance ef His grace, and the fullness of Al- 
and Friends were encouraged to greater dedica-| mighty Power. Our dear young sisters, for 
tion and faithfulness in the support of this | whom we feel deep solicitude, have been affec- 
righteous testimony, in this dark hour of our | tionately entreated to close in with the offers of 
national existence. The righteous in all ages | divine love and mercy, extended to them, whilst 


have been sustained, and such, we believe, | the day of visitation is lengthened ; and we have 


will continue to be the case. He whose promises ' 
are yea and amen forever, will continue to keép | 
that man in perfect peace whose mind is staid | 
on Him. 

Jacob Paxson, Jonathan T. Shaw and Wil- 
mer Walton are appointed to assist the clerks | 
in revising the minutes of this meeting, and, 
after examining the proof.sheets, have five 
hundred copies printed, including the epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings, and distribute to 
the Quarterly Meetings in the usual proportion, 
and call on the treasurer for the amount of 
expense. 

Having been dipped into a good measure of 
divine love, during the several sittings of this 
meeting, enabling us to transact the business 
thereof in much brotherly feeling and conde- 
scension, and experiencing this divine covering 
to overshadow us, conclude to meet at Mount | 
Pleasant at the usual time next year, if so per- 
mitted. 


JosepH S. Iartiey, Clerk. 
As the same subjects of general interest oc- 
cupied the attention of Men’s and Women’s 


Meetings, we give only a summary of the exer- 
cises of Women’s Meetings: 


been comforted in viewing the solid deport- 
ment and attention of many now present, with 
the hope that it may be as “bread cast upon 
the waters, found affer many days.” 

We have also been feelingly reminded of the 
necessity of that state of humility and self: 
abasement, whereby we may be fitted to re- 
ceive the gentle intimations of love offered by 
the divine hand, ever watching over us for 
good; that the intent of His fatherly regard 
may be carried out for our happiness and pre- 
servation through time and in eternity, and 
that a just appreciation be felt of His abound- 
ing love for the. workmanship of His holy 
hands, and, also, of the necessity of being alive 
to the best interests of our precious youth, by 
a more strict adherence to the principles 
laid down by the Friends for their right edu- 
cation in the direction toward good, whereby 
the crown of joy may be their permanent re- 
ward, ‘ Defer not till to-morrow the labor of 
to-day,” has been proclaimed in our midst, that 
we may not say to ourselves, “four months, 
and then cometh harvest ;’”’ for will not a better 
and more attentive observation convince us that 
the fields are already whitened and the harvest 
at hand? and the laborers, are they ready to 
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put shoulder to the work, and garner that 
which has been so bountifully bestowed for the 
nourishment of our spiritual life and growth, 
and by being thus earnest at the work, will they 
not receive an abundant and abiding reward ?— 
for the yoke of obedience is easy and the bur- 
den is light. 

The unity of feeling and exercise which has 
prevailed, during the several sittings of this 
meeting, has been grateful cause of thankful- 
ness, and our hearts have been made to over- 
flow with gratitude for the many blessings and 
favors conferred upon us; and we have been 
enabled to transact the business of the meeting 
in much harmony and sisterly condescension. 

We now conclude to meet at the usual time 
next year, at Mount Pleasant, if consistent with 
the divine will. at 

Mary Ann Uppeararr, Clerk. 





HINTS TO MOTHERS. 


While a mother needs to guard her children 
carefully from the many temptations to vanity 
which will beset them from the very cradle, 
she cannot be too choice and scrupulous in 
having their surroundings those which will re- 
fine and cultivate the taste and feelings. Every- 
thing which will do violence to good taste and 
refinement, and promote coarseness and careless- 
ness of manners should be most carefully avoid- 
ed, even in their most secluded hours. Yet 
there are homes whose parlors are highly adorn- 
ed, where the private apartments are all in 
confusion, and where convenience and tasteful 
arrangements are the last things thought of. 
Children take in, with thé atmosphere of such 
a home, the principle which governs it, and it 
will run through all their after life. “No 
matter what we are, so that we show off well.” 
Hypocrisy is its foundation, and it pervades all 
departments of the character. 

It costs little to make a home tasteful and 
cheerful, if only the heart is in it. Abundant 
pictures on the nursery walls, be they ever so 
simple, if they only tell some sweet story; a 
pot of flowers in the window; a hanging basket 
or two, even if made of a cocoanut shell, with 
graceful vines winding around the strings that 
suspend it; a few pretty shrubs in the yard, 
though the space be ever so scanty; a rose- 
bush or two by the doorway, and, if possible, 
trees about your dwelling ; all these are refin- 
ing agencies, which exert a powerful influence 
on the hearts of yourchildren. Let them help 
you in little tasteful works, some rainy day 
when you can spare the time. Teach them to 
make a little frame of shell-work, or even acorn 
cups, pine cones, parti-colored corn, and the 
like, and see if a little picture set in it will not 
afford them greater enjoyment than the most 
costly, gilded work of art you could buy them. 
Go out into the wild woods with them, and 
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help to gather pretty mosses and old gray from 
lichens for a moss-basket or home-conservatory, "JY 
All these simple arts which make home bean. § ‘¢ ® 
tiful, are well worth cultivation—a thousand § 2% > 
times more valuable than the most elaborately count 
embroidered skirts and braided mantles. Here, has f 
as in every thing else, “ wisdom is profitable  § %#2° 
direct.” ‘I do not doubt but that the excellent § Yhe? 
woman Solomon describes, had a beautiful, = 

80) . 


tasteful home for those children who “ arose Up 
and called her blessed,” and the husband who 
praised her.—WN. Y. Chronicle. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING THE TESTIMO- 
NY AGAINST WAR. 


The object of Friends’ organization was no 
less important than good,—lst, to promote in 
its members piety and virtue, and a stable pres. 
ervation in the truth; and 2dly, by associated 
influence and combined action, to diffuse, 
through the community, and the family of man 
at large, more advantageously, and affectionate 
ly, the Christian religion, which they had pro- 
fessedly espoused. 

Man has not been wanting in proving him. 
self a fallible being: uniting in associations, 
and assuming a good profession, was found to 
be but an imperfect security against error, 
which, it was found, was still to be guarded 
against, and provided for. This no doubt gave 
rise to disciplinary rules and regulations for the 
purpose of aiding in the accomplishment of the 
great object of this association. 

In forming the discipline, much care was 


manifested, that in all its parts it should be in - 
strict conformity with sound morality, and the : 
fundamental principle of their profession: at fy, 
the same time leaving the way open for amend- fr 


ment, should circumstances and experience 
seem to demand it. A society thus organized, 
for church government, with rules approved by 
its members, and distinguished for its dort 
of brotherly kindness, aud efforts to restore of- 
fenders if possible, and only to release them 
when the necessity and the offender's own acts 
had placed him in a position, that society could 
be no longer useful to them, or they to society, 
seems to bring each member under deep obli- 
gations to dwell so near the witness for God in 
themselves, as not to become transgressors of 
this, their own mild, Christian, salutary discip- 
line. 

The history of our Society abundantly shows 
that in the same degree that its influential 
members have, at different periods, become ia- 
different, touching our testimonies, and the 
prompt maintainance of discipline, decline has 
gained ground—can we now look for any thing 
different? if we do, we shall look in vain. | 

Friends have had a day of outward prosperi- 
ty, and been for a long time very much exempt 
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the case with the dry, north-east wind which is| Hour after hour of Time’s dark night is stealing 


blowing as we write, and which forms an ex- 
ception to the usual humid character of the 
winds from that quarter. 

All rain, snow, hail and dew is formed sim- 
ply by cooling the air. Warm air will hold a 
great deal more water than cold air; and when 
a portion of the atmosphere has been warmed 
and brought in contact with the ocean, lakes, 
rivers, or moist earth, until it has absorbed a 
large quantity of water, and is then cooled be- 


low the temperature at which it will hold all of 


the water that it contains, the surplus above 
the quantity sufficient to saturate it at its re- 
duced temperature is deposited. A south-east 
wind comes from the tropics, across the warm 
water of the Gulf Stream, being warmed, and 
saturated with moisture at that high tempera- 
ture. When it leaves the Gulf Stream it en- 
counters the cold belt of water along the coast, 
and is rapidly cooled, so that it can no longer 
contain the whole of its moisture. Of all the 
weather signs in this region, there is no other 
so certain as that asouth-east wind will briog rain. 

Even a north east wind usually passes over 
the waters of the Gulf Stream which spread 
away toward the coast of Ireland, and when it 
reaches the land it is cooled; producing rain 
or snow. But after a long spell of hot wea- 
ther, when the earth has become much heated, 
the wind may be warmed, instead of cooled, by 
striking the land; and in this case it will not 
part with its moisture. It is still more likely 
to find the land warmer than the ocean, if the 
ocean is filled with icebergs, as at the present 
time. 7 

If this view is correct, a north-east wind 
would be less likely to be dry in winter than in 
summer; and perhaps some of our readers who 
keep meteorological registers will inform us 
how the facts accord with the theory.— Scien- 
tific American. 

covbaimaligipianianity 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PATH. 


2 

I walk as one who knows that he is treading 
A stranger soil; 

As one round whom the world is spreading 
Its subtle coil. 


I walk as one but yesterday delivered 
From a sharp chain ; 

Who trembles lest the bonds so newly severed 
Be bound again. 


I walk as one who feels that he is breathing 
, Ungenial air ; 
For whom, as wiles, the tempter still is wreathing 
The bright and fair. 


My steps, I know, are on the plains of danger, 
For sin is near; 

But looking up, I pass along, a stranger, 
In haste and fear. 


This earth has lost its power to drag me downward ; 
Its spell is gone ; 

My course is now right upward and right onward, 
To yonder throne. 


In gloom away ; 


Speed Thy fair dawn of light and joy and healing, 


Thou Star of Day! 


For Thee, its God, its King, the long-rejected, 
Earth groans and cries; 
For Thee, the long-beloved, the long-expected, 
Thy bride still sighs. 
— IT, Bonar. 
——_——-~~8 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children to begin it. 
No little forms, like buds to grow, 
And make the admiring heart surrender; 
No little hands on breast and brow, 
To keep the thrilling love-chords tender. 
No babe within our arms to leap, 
No little feet toward slumber tending ; 
No little knee in prayer to bend, 
Our lips the sweet words lending. 
What would the mothers do for work, 
Were there no pants nor jackets tearing? 
No tiny dresses to embroider? 
No cradle for their watchful caring ? 
No rosy boys at wintry morn, 
With satchel to the school-house hasting ; 
No merry shouts as home they rush ; 
No precious morsel for-their tasting. 
Tall, grave, grown people at the door, 
Tall, grave, grown people at the table; 
The men on business all intent, 
The dames lugubrious as they’re able. 
The sterner souls would get more stern, 
Unfeeling natures more inhuman, 
And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 
For in that clime toward which we reach, 
Through Time’s mysterious, din unfolding, 
The little ones with cherub smile 
Are still our Father’s face beholding.* 
So said His voice in whom we trust, 
When in Judah’s realm a preacher, 
He made a child confront the proud, 
And be in simple guise their teacher. 
Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it, 
A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there there no little people in it. 
———~+oro—_ ——— 

A Forest or Nutmeas.—Dr. Burnstein, 
while undertaking a scientific expedition for 
the Government of the Netherlands, to the 
Molucca Islands in New Guinea, made a dis- 
covery in the islands of Batjan which may lead 
to important results in the spice trade. In his 
ascent of the Sabella range, he discovered, at 
an elevation of from 2600 to 8800 feet above 
the level of the sea, a very extensive forest of 
nutmeg trees, Jaden with fruit of an unusual 
size and excellent quality. Dr. Burnstein’s 
official communication reports that this nutmeg , 
tree forest extends over a very large tract of 
country.— Ex. paper. 


*Their angels do always behold the faceof my Father which. 
is in heave n.— Mati. xvii. 10. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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59} 61 | 63) 61) 57| 60-2 |S. W. 
40 | 45| 511 49] 50] 47-0 |N. W 

Mean of the week 44-2. 
Same time last year 54-0. 
Mean of the month 56:5. 
Same time last year 58-5. 
Rain during the month, 2°625 in. 
Ditto last year, 5-25 in. 
Homer Eacuvs. 



























ATTEMPT TO PRINT A PERFECT BOOK. 


. ee such a miracle as an immaculate 
edition of a classical author does exist,” says 
me, “I have never learned; but an attempt 
has been made to attain this glorious singular- 
ity, and was as nearly realized as is perhaps 
possible—the magnificent edition of Os Lusi- 
ades of Camoens, by Don José Sauza, 1817. 
This amateur spared no prodigality of cost or 
labor, and flattered himself that, by the assist- 
ace of Didot, not a single typographical error 
should be found in that splendid volume. But 
m error was afterwards found in some of the 
copies, occasioned by one of the letters in the 
vord Lusitano having got misplaced during the 
vorking of one of the sheets. It must be con- 
fessed that this was an accident or misfortune, 
nther than an erratum.” 

The celebrated Foulises, of Glasgow, Scot- 
lnd, attempted to publish a work which should 
bea perfect specimen of typographical accu- 
recy. Every precaution was taken to secure 
the desirable result. Six experienced proof 
raders were employed, who devoted hours to 
the reading of each page; and after it was 
thought to be perfect, it was pested up in the 
hall of the University, with a notification that a 
reward of fifty dollars would be paid to any 
person who could discover an error. Each page 
vas suffered to remain two weeks in the place 
where it had been posted, before the work was 
printed, and the printers thought they had at- 
tained the object for which they had been stri- 
ving. When the work was issued, it was dis- 
tovered that several errors had been commit- 
ted, one of which was in the first line of the 
frst page. The Foulises’ editions of classical 
works are still much prized by scholars and 
tollectors.— The Methodist. 
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CURIOUS ALPINE EXPERIENCE. 


Proressor TYNDALL sends us for publica- 
tion some curious Alpine experiences of Mr. 
Robert Spencer Watson and his party in the re- 
gion of the Jungfrau. The suddeness of the 
atmospheric changes will recall the similar ob- 
servations of Mr. Whymper on the Matterhorn, 
recorded in our pages a fortnight ago. Mr. 
Watson says :—‘ On the 10th of July [ visited 
the Col de la Jungfrau from the Avggishhorn, 
in company with my wife and Messrs. John 
Sowerby and W. G. Adams, of Marlborough 
College. We had with us guides J. M. Claret 
of Chamounix, and a-young man from the ho- 
tel. The early morning was bright, and gave 
promise of a fine day, but, as we approach the 
Col, clouds settled down upon it, and on reach- 
ing it we encountered so severe a storm of 
wind, snow, and hail, that we were unable to 
stay more than a few minutes. As we de- 
scended, the snow continued to fall so densely 
that we losf our way, and for some time we were 
wandering up the Lotsch Sattel. We had 
hardly discovered our mistake when a loud peal 
of thunder was heard, and shortly after I ob- 
served that strange singing sound like that of 
a kettle was issuing from my alpen stock. We 
halted, and finding that all the axes and stocks 
emitted the same sound, stuck them into the 
snow. The guide from the hotel now pulled 
off his cap, shouting that his head burned, and 
his hair was seen to have a similar appearance 


| to that which it would have presented had he 


been on an insulated stool under a powerful 

electrical machine. We all of us experienced 

the sensation of pricking or burning in some 

part of the body, more especially in the head 

and face, my hair standing on end in an un- 
comfortable and very amusing manner. The 

snow gave out a hissing as though a heavy 

shower of hail were falling; the veil on the 

wide awake of one of the party stood upright in 

the air, and on waving our hands the singing 
sound issued loudly from the fingers. When- 
ever a peal of thunder was heard the phenom- 
ena ceased, to be resumed before the echoes 
had died away. At these times we felt shocks, 
more or less violent, in those portions of the body 
which were most affected. By one of these my 
right arm was paralyzed so completely that I 
could neither use nor raise it forseveral minutes, 
nor, indeed, until it had been severely rubbed 
by Claret, and I suffered much pain in the 
shoulder-joint for several hours. At half-past 
12 the clouds began to pass away, and the phe- 
nomena finally ceased, having lasted 25 minutes. 
We saw no lightning, and were puzzled at first 
as to whether we should be afraid or amused. 
The young guide was very much alarmed, but 
Claret, who is devoid of fear, and who had 
twice before heard the singing (though without 
any of the other symptoms), laughed so heartily 
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that we joined him. No evil effects were felt 
afterwards beyond the inconvenience arising 
from the burning of our faces, which though 
we had no sun, were almost livid in hue when 
we arrived at the Auggisch-horn.”—Athenem. 


- 


The Boston Journal says, “‘ A correspondent 
informs us that the electric light was seen from 
Monadnock mountain, in Jaffrey, N. H., which 
is about eighty miles from Boston, by road. 
The effect is thus described: ‘ The night was 
not favorable for observation from the moun- 
tain, as there was a heavy mist on and around 
it, and some fog; still we saw the light very 
distinctly, and at two or three times it seemed 
to have a peculiar brilliancy, throwing jets of 
light up until they were lost in a dark cloud 
which seemed to hang between us and the 
light. Whether those jets were occasioned by 
the motion or revolution of the light, or by the 
sudden shifting of the very heavy mist or fog 
by the strong wind which was blowing at the 
time, we could not tell.’ ” 


ITEMS. 


TeLecRraPHes in Asia.—The great capitals of Asia 
are being woven into the network of telegraphs. 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Cochin China, 
Canton, Pekin, Japan, and the Alentian Isles are to 
be drawn close to the commercial centres of Europe 
and America. The Island of Java had sixteen hun- 
dred miles of telegraph in operation in 1858, and 
had fourteen offices open, the business done for the 
year amounting to twelve thousand eight hundred 
and seventeen despatches. Thus is civilization 
being spread through the remotest and most be- 
nighted regions of the earth by an agency in ignor- 
ance of which all the buried génerations lived and 
died, and the first practieal test of whose power was 
made within the last twenty years, in the transmis- 
sion of the message of an American President from 
Washington to Baltimore in 1844. 


Cotorgp Sonoots in New Orizans.—The New 
Orleans Era describes in an entertaining manner the 
several schools of the city established under the 
direction of the United States authorities for the 
education of colored children. At the St. Luke’s 
Hospital School there are two hundred and eighteen 
scholars, at the Caliope streét, about sixty, and at 
three other schools not yet fully organized, there 
are a3 many more. The pupils are of all ages and 
colors, and comprise in several instances parents 
and children. These schools are now regarded as 
one of the permanent institutions of the city, and 
are of incalculable advantage to the colored race. 


ArtiriciaL Parcument.is made by dipping thick 
paper in dilute sulphuric acid. This process in- 
creases the strength of the paper, makes it translu- 
cent, and gives it the exact appearance of parch- 
ment, which it has in a great measure replaced, 
from its superior cheapness. According to Professor 
Calvert, of Manchester, England, the same process 
applied to, cotton cloth very much increases its 
thickness and strength. The cotton thus prepared 
is technically known as “ blanket.” 

Waar our ForeraTHeRs THOUGHT OF ToBacco.— 
The following is extracted from the proceedings 
and-debates of the House of Commons: “‘ Wednes. 
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day, April 18. 1621. Sir William Stroud moved 
that he ‘would have tobacco banished wholly out 
of the kingdom, and that it may not be brought in 
from any part nor used among us;’ and Sir Gre 
Palmes said that ‘if tobacco be not banished, it will 
overthrow one hundred thousand men in England ; 
for now it is so common that he hath seen plough- 
men take it as they are at plough.’ ” 


One of our foreign exchanges describes the 
home of Florence Nightingale, at Sea Hurst, in 
Derbyshire : 

“ The residence of Mr. Nightingale would make a 
fine study for one of our artists. It is a good speci. 
men of the English irregular architecture, looking 
like a mansion to which successive generations have 
added to suit their increase. It is literally a house 
of many gables; the ivy has a special fondness for 
it, and will seldom permit a portion of the stone 
work to be seen. Situated on an elevated plateau, 
it has around it still loftier hills, while the bright 
Derwent, the favorite haunt of anglers, sweeps by 
on the south, and, breaking over on 4 slight obstruc- 
tion, makes a faint murmur. There are several cot. - 
tages on the estate, and near by is a perfect gem of 
an English village, with its two chapels and a 
school, which, being under the auspices of the 
Nightingale family, is a model for order and cheer- 
fulness. Besides the school, there is an evening 
class in the mansion for the instruction of young 
women who work in the neighboring factories. One 
can easily understand how an earnest and devout 
life, growing up amidst the sublimities of these 
grand hills, accustomed to the beauties of the val- 
leys and ravines, and above all, inhaling the inspira. 
tion of the mysterious and perpetual peace which 
prevail here, should become heroic when the cry of 
suffering came from the Crimea. In the house are 
many tokens of the gentle but brave spirit of 
Florence. Curiously-constructed match-holders, 
formed of a small shrapnel, or some other shell, 
with three musket balls for feet, and many little 
tokens of gratitude, wrought, perhaps, by some 
fellows in hours of convalescence. Miss Nightingale 
is in London, still working for the army in India, 
devising sanitary plans, and recording the rich 
fruits of her observations for future benefit. The 
unsubdued mind and the unflagging soul are encased 
in a failing tabernacle. At times too weak for con- 
versation, she conveys even her directions by: writ- 
ing. Come when it may, death will find in hera 
spirit that has well achieved its work.” 


—_ 8 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


_«Fiovr axp Meat.—The market is very steady. Only 
a few hundred barrels sold at $6 50 per barrel for 
old stock extra family, and $7 25 for fresh ground 
do. The sales tothe retailers and bakers range 
from $5 44 to $5 75 per barrel for low grade and 
choice superfine, $6 50 to $7 50 for old and new 
extra family, and $8 00 to $9 00 for fancy lots. Rye 
Flour, if here, would bring $6 37 a $6 50 per bbl. 
In Corn Meal there is nothing doing. 

Graiv.—The receipts of Wheat are large, and it’ 
is in good request. Sales of 1200 bushels good and’ 
prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 50; choice; 
white at $1 90 to $2 00. 3000 bushels Southern at 
$1 52 to $1 58. Small sales of Rye at $1 20 
per bus. Corn is in request. Sales of yellow and 
Western at $1 06. A sale of white was reported at 
$1 04. Oats are firm at 80,cents weight. 

Szxps.—Cloverseed is selling at $6 50 to $7 25: 
per 64 lbs. Timothy sold at $2 560, a $2 75.. 
Flaxseed is at $3 10 a $3 15 per bushel. 





